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tary properties in common with all created things, and 
must retain their immutable and intransitive character, in- 
dependent of any external agency. Besides this metaphy- 
sical argument, we find the same substantial identity after 
the sacerdotal action as before. We have a metaphysical 
certainty arising from the nature of things, that no sub- 
ject can exist without its peculiar and distinctive properties. 
The evidence of our senses establishes the same identity 
after the ministerial agency ; and, to crown all, the omni- 
science of God confirms both, as He knew that the nature 
of created things could not be altered ; and, consequently, 
he must have spoken figuratively. What weight can the 
Council of Trent have when placed in juxta-position with 
the above proofs? Yet, in her 13th session, sho pro- 
nounces an entire conversion of the elementary properties 
of bread and wine. 

Perhaps it will be objected to me that He who created the 
hsavens and the earth — the fixed stars with their concomi- 
tant planets, all things visible and invisible, who changed the 
rod of Moses into a serpent, who changed Lot's wife into a 
pillar of salt, who changed the river of Egypt into blood, 
and the water into wine at the marriage feast of Can a — 
could change the elementary properties of bread and wine 
into his own body and blood, by a miraculous interposition. 
To this I answer, that a miracle is a suspension of the na- 
tural law to promote a moral advantage. All these mi- 
raculous changes were intuitively, and by immediate per- 
ception, apparent to the senses of every person present, and 
reason bowed in affirmation to their decision. But, in the 
case of Transubstantiation, there must be not only a sus- 
pension of the natural law but an entire subversion of the 
fundamental principles of physics — an entire prostration of 
the senses, with marks of no confidence stamped upon their 
creation. But in order to have a parallel case with Tran- 
substantiation, the wine, at the wedding feast, should still 
have retained, after its conversion, the colour and taste of 
water, together with all its pure and elementary properties, 
instead of satisfying, as it did, the combined energies of the 
senses of all who witnessed it, that a real change had taken 
place, from actual water into actual wine, with all the 
qualities of taste, colour, and smell naturally incident to it. 

From these proofs, taken from the sacred Scripture, it 
must appear evident that there was but one propitiatory 
sacrifice for the sins of mankind, and that was the sacrifice 
of Calvary. That there was no sacrifice at the last supper 
appears from the same proofs, and that no change has, or 
could be effected by the sacerdotal action, so as to tran- 
substantiate a particle of dough into the God of the uni- 
verse. 

How melancholy, then, is the reflection, that so many, 
who profess the religion of Rome, run on from the cradle to 
the tomb without inquiring if they are following the religion 
of Christ and him crucified, or without ever opening the 
Bible — the great charter of man's salvation, which, in every 
page, points out the way to eternal life. How true to life 
was that remark of Addison, which says — " If you tell the 
■ame story to a man for several years consecutively he will 
believe it to be true in the end." This observation is con- i 
firmed by the conduct of the followers of Borne, who hear ' 
their priests say, every week, that the mass is a con- 
tinuation of the sacrifice of the cross, and that ' 
the bread and wine are changed into the body and blood 
of Christ, without ever inquiring into the truth of this doc- j 
trine, which is entirely refuted by the teaching of the New 
Scripture. 

If we compare the worship of Roman Catholics of the pre- j 
sent day, though to them the light of revelation has been ; 
made known, even with the simple, yet sublime, homage j 
of the uneducated Indians of Peru, what a melancholy ' 
contrast ! They worshipped the sun — the parent of life and I 
vegetation, of time and seasons, of all things visible, yet 
unapproachable. What more solid foundation to build 
natural religion upon ? A perpetual fire burned on the 
altar of the Indians. What a beautiful representation of 
their divinity ! This sun worship seems to have been . 
widely spread, and was known to the Phoenicians, Chal- i 
deans, Babylonians, and even to the Irish people in their 
natural, state. A fractional remnant of this untaught 
religion may even still be seen in this island, when fires are 
lit when the sun is at its highest altitude at the summer 
solstice. Possibly this adoration of the Indian was only 
secondary, hut at any rate it was the sublime poetry — the 
dignified and refined religion — of nature's uneducated 
children. Place this pure, sublime, and setherial homage 
of uneducated Pagans in contrast with that of modern 
Roman Catholics, and how great is the difference ? The 
former adored the parent of life, the latter a particle of 
dough. As rational and accountable beings, I shudder for 
the consequences. Idolatry though unconscious is still 
idolatry. If Transubstantiation be an error, as I have de- 
monstrated it to be, what must be the guilt of those in the 
sight of God, who, »'n spite of both their reason and their 
senses, persist in practising a mimic and idolatrous 
adoration. 

(To be Continued.) 



TALK OF THE ROAD.— N». XXVL 

" Them's hard times, Jem," said Pat. 

" That's true anyway, Pat," said Jem; " it*B mot easy 
keeping the meal to the children these times. But sure 
we have a right to be thankful it's no worse." 

" Well, Jem," said Pat, "I heard Mr. Nulty talking 



of that, and he allowed that if the crops was short this 
year, it's the famine we would have back again ; so we 
have a right to be thankful sure enough." 

" And it's the poor thing, too, that the Rooshians 
with their fighting, should stint the childer of the meal," 
said Jem ; " I wonder will it soon be over." 

" Well, I heard Mr. Nulty allow it wouldn't," said 
Pat; "and he allowed there would be mighty heavy 
taxes on the farmers and the gentlemen to pay for it ; 
so you see all gets their pinch by it as well as we." 

" Well, it's not bad times yet with the farmers," said 
Jem ; " they're pretty snug for a while anyway. But I 
suppose they will get their turn of the pinch too." 

" Well, most all comes in for it by turns," said Pat ; 
" but there's some getting the pinch sore enough these 
years back, that there isn't much said of." 

" And who would that be 1" said Jem. 

'• Why it's the priests, Jem," said Pat ; " sure it's 
they got the pinch in earnest in the famine times, and 
hasn't come round yet like the farmers." 

"Well," said Jem, " I don't think times is hard on 
Father John, and sure there's Father Peter, the curate, 
and Father Brady of the next parish, and enough more 
of them, that keeps their hunters as fine as ever.'' 

" Well, there's some of them not much the worse," 
said Pat ; " but even Father John hasn't near what he 
had ; and there's a deal of the priests that got it sore in 
the famine times, and that isn't much better yet ; you 
see, Jem, where the farms is good, and the farmers 
strong, the priest gets his share now as well as ever; 
but where the priests were depending to the little man, 
it went to the bad with them entirely. Sure the poor 
people can't pay them now the way they used ; and 
there isn't the marrying and the christening there used 
to be ; and there's a deal of places where the poor people 
itself isn't in it; and what can the priest do there? and 
where there's large Protestant grazing farms, and the 
poor people's houses down, sure the priest may go 
starve." 

" Well, it's the poor thing, sure enough," said Jem, " for 
them that was bred to be clargy, and had such a rule in 
the country, to come to that. Sure they can't do without 
it no more nor ourselves, and they're not used to it ; and it 
doesn't come natural to clargy, the way it does to the like 
of us. Sure I would be sorry for Father John himself, if 
he was at a dis-short ; but it makes again them greatly when 
some of them keeps their hunters, and goes a skevying 
across the country after the hounds ; 'deed I thought many 
a time it would be no worse for them if they would take 
after the Prosestant clergy in that. But what becomes of 
them at all where they gets nothing ?" 

" Well, I heard a deal about that, when I was down at 
the fairs in Connaught," said Pat. " I was talking to the 
men that driv up the cattle from the. out-of-therway places, 
and they allowed there wasn't half the priests in it there 
used to be ; and them that was there had little enough to 
live on ; and maybe it's getting less was the little." 

" And where are the priests that's not in it ?" said Jem. 

" Why, there's some in America, and some in Australia," 
said Pat. 

" Well, sure if they follow the people, won't they do as 
well as ever?'' said Jem. 

" They won't, Jem," said Pat ; " by all accounts the peo- 
ple isn't the same in America as they is here. Don't you 
mind Father Mullen's letter that we read in the newspaper* 
that made it out that two millions of the Irish had turned 
in America. Sure it isn't them the priests can live by. 
You see, Jem, America is a kind of place where every man 
does what he likes." 

" Well, I wonder why people doesn't do what they like in 
Ireland, as well as in America," said Jem ; " but, sure 
enough, they don't; what's the reason at all?" 

" Well, I had a talk abont that, with a man that drove 
up the sheep that Mr. Nulty bought at Ballinasloe," said 
Pat; " he was a mighty cute sensible man ; and we fell into 
talk, and I asked him that very same ; and says he, ' do 
you mind them sheep,' says he ; ' now, while you keep them 
together on the road, where the one goes, they'll all go,' 
says he, 'and you'll just have no trouble at all; but, if you 
wonst let them get one in one field, and another in another 
field, why, then, every sheep goes after its own nose, and no 
two goes the same way ; and its the more they'll scatter,' 
says he, ' and the harder on you to gather them ; and that's 
the way with men, too,' says he ; ' keep them together, 
and they'll go the one way ; but, once they scatter, then 
every man goes the way he likes, and no man thinks no 
more about what every body does ; so you mind the 
sheep and keep them all together,' says he.'' 

" And will the Irish people go the one way for ever in 
Ireland, without minding the way they would like to go ?" 
said Jem. 

"Why, man alive," said Pat, "don't you see yourself, 
if a bully of a sheep just makes a holt at the hedge, all the 
rest goes bolt after him too ; and sure it's in the field they 
will be in spite of you. Sure it's in the field they would all 
like to be ; and, when the bully goes, won't they be after 
him?" 

" Aye," said Jem, " I see that surely ; but where will 
we get the right sort of bully in Ireland? Sure it's sheep 
we are, but there isn't the bullies in it." 

* We gave extracts from this letter in our number for September, 
1832, vol. i., p. 103. 



So Pat looked Jem right hard in the face, as if he was 
going to be the bully to make the bolt himself — only he 
wasn't. So said Pat, looking as hard as he could, 
" Jem, it's a right bully of a priest I would like to see, of 
the right sort ; and wouldn't he have the following ?" 

" And what would you have him to do, at allf laid 
Jem. 

So Pat looked harder at Jem than ever ; and he said, 
with a fire that seemed to be dancing in his eye, " Jem, 
as I'm a living man, there's a something afore us in 
Ireland ; and a priest, with the Bible in his hand, is 
what Ireland wants." 

" And would yon have him to turn, and have the bishop 
on his back ?'' said Jem. 

" I don't want him to turn neither backward nor for- 
ward," said Pat, " but to hold up the Douay Bible in his 
hand, and to call on the Irish people ; that's the man that 
Ireland's waiting tor, and that's the man for the following ; 
and it isn't the bishop on his back he need think about, 
for it's Ireland he will have at his back." 

"And would he be a Protestant all out, Pat?" said 
Jem. 

" Well, that isn't so easy seen, Jem," said Pat. " You 
see, if a man quits the Mass, and goes to Church, he 
changes his name plain enough ; but, if a priest only 
stands up in the chapel, and holds up a Douay Bible in 
his hand, and says, ' Boys, it's the Word of God that is 
able to save our souls,' it isn't so easy seen if that makes 
them all Protestants. Anyway, it's not as plain as a 
man walking, by himself alone, out of the chapel into the 
church." 

" Aye, but where would that stop, Pat?" said Jem. 
| " It wouldn't stop short of the Word of God, Jem," 
! said Pat ; " and why should it ; and who could say again 
! it. Who could stop it, at all ? Neither crook nor crozier, 
if that bolt was made by the right bully. Wouldn't all 
i Ireland turn round to the priest with the Bible in his 
ihand?" 
j "And will the like of that ever be, Pat?" said Jem. 

"Jem," said Pat, "there has been trouble from God 
in Ireland. His hand done it. There was trouble on the 
people, and trouble on the priest. And it's not for 
nothing. The hearts of the people is stirred, like what 
they never was before ; and there seems to be something 
that the hearts of the people wants ; and it can't be 
nothing but the Word that comes from God. There's 
a something afore us ; and it's the man we're waiting 
on." 

Time will tell if Pat has rightly comprehended the 
feeling of poor men like himself. And, perhaps, "' the 
man," when he comes, may look back to the words of 
Pat. 



THE OLD IRISH CLERGY, 

No. IV. 

We have been obliged by press of other matter, so long to 

postpone the following paper, that it may be necessary to 

! remind our readers, that we have already shown in former 

j numbers,* that so far from the celibacy of the clergy having 

j always prevailed in Ireland, for many centuries of our his- 

i tory, ecclesiastical benefices descended in this Island of 

i Saints from one member of a family to another (often from 

father to son or grandson), much in the same way, as did 

i secular landed property, according to the old Irish law or 

j custom, known by the name of Tanistry. 

j We showed, that from A.D. 753 to A.D. 1134, the 

; same custom prevailed through 12 generations at Clonmac- 

noise, that it also prevailed for a period of 300 years in the 

churches of Lusk, Monasterboice, Iona, Derry, Kildare, 

Armagh, and many others. 

We concluded our last paper, by noticing the strange 
contrast between the accounts given of the death of Mur- 
togh, A.D. 1134, by the Irish Annalists, the Four Masters, 
and St. Bernard, in his life of Malachy. 

According to the former, " Murtogh, successor of St 
Patrick, died penitent — yea, triumphant." According to 
the latter, " Murtogh — no bishop but a tyrant, an eccle- 
siastical adulterer, went from this world to be damned ; yet 
still, to live in an heir, provided for the purpose of adding 
to his deeds of damnation !" 

The quiet remark of the very learned Father Colgan, on 
this curious difference between St. Bernard and the Irish An- 
nalists, is to the following effect : — " St. Bernard," says he, 
(speaking of Primate Niall,) " is more severe on this indivi- 
dual than are our native Annals ;" which Dr. O'Donovan 
quotes in his "Annals of the Four Masters" (A.D. 1139, p. 
1062, note 6.) as " a very appropriate remark." We do not 
however, think it so. It would not appear to us at all an 
appropriate remark to say, " Dr. MacHale is more severe 
on the Achill Scripture-readers than the Protestant clergy 
are." It would rather seem a stupid remark, and likely to 
have come from some one who did not understand the mat- 
ter, or know how to represent it fairly ; because the Pro- 
testant clergy are not at all severe on the readers, but 
countenance and favour them. So neither are the Irish An- 
nalists anywhere, or in anyway, severe on Primate Niall 
or his family, any more than on their opponent Mael- 
mogue and his helpers. On the contrary, they speak of 
them as they do of all the good and pious men whom they 
notice generally, and mention their deaths as those of any 

• See Catholic linut, vol. ii. pp. 61, 87 ; vol ill., pp. 33, 4*. 



